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some extent at all events, transcend reason, or, as Mr. Kidd puts it, 
be ultra-rational" (pp. 58, 59). This is surely an exaggeration of 
the facts. If reason needs the energy of feeling to execute the unity 
which it has planned, it is no less true that feeling needs the illumi- 
nation of reason to teach it the nature of that unity. The interests 
of the moral individual, since they are personal interests, are not 
merely private but public. The same rational insight which dictates 
the subordination of the partial and temporary to the total and 
enduring interests of the self, dictates the subordination of the 
private to the public interests of the self. The partiality of the 
individual to himself is the partiality of feeling, not of reason : 
reason is, by its very nature, impartial, and therefore a social rather 
than an anti-social principle. In this point Mr. D'Arcy seems, in 
parting company with Green, to have lost sight of a great truth which 
we can ill afford to lose. Probably he has been misled by a con- 
fusion of the question of the ratio with that of the causa, of the final 
with the efficient cause, in spite of his own caution (p. 200) that 
" ethics, as a Science, deals not with the discovery of causes, but 
with the discovery of ends." 

From the philosophical standpoint thus described, Mr. D'Arcy 
proceeds, in Part II, to sketch an "Outline of Ethical Theory." 
This part, constituting the body of the book, is an admirably clear 
and impressive presentation of the central doctrine under its most 
important aspects. If space permitted, attention might be called to 
several fresh and striking statements. The whole gains greatly by 
the preparation laid for it in the metaphysical discussion of Part I. 
Perhaps its most valuable and interesting features are the recurring in- 
sistence upon the religious basis and significance of morality, and upon 
the social and objective character of the good life. The fine ethical 
spirit and delicate insight of the author are apparent on every page. 

Part III contains an all too brief " Criticism " of other ethical 
theories. Having first built up his own position independently, the 
author desires, in closing, to come to terms with opposing views. 
The best chapter is, perhaps, the third, on " Evolutionary Ethics." 

James Seth. 

Temperament et caractere selon les individus, les sexes, et les races. 
Par Alfred Fouillee. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1895. — pp. xx, 378. 

In the preface to this volume, the author points out that the laws 
of abstract psychology can no more account for the special character 
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of any given person than the general laws of physics can explain 
the physical peculiarities of different individuals. The stimulus 
which moves one man has no influence whatever on another. To 
account for the individual difference thus manifested, is, according 
to M. Fouillde, the problem with which the science of Character has 
to deal. Hitherto, he continues, the writers on the subject have 
contented themselves with definition, description, and empirical 
classification. The time has now come, however, for bringing the 
scattered materials together and attempting to show that it is 
possible to sketch in the first outlines of a scientific theory. The 
aim of the present work is to present a theory of this sort, based 
on biology and psychology. 

The conception which the author wishes most of all to introduce 
is that of Evolution. The natural disposition of each individual is 
the result of a long development, and at the same time the point of 
departure for a new advance brought about by the individual himself. 
If we examine more explicitly the elements that are concerned in 
the building up of character, we find that natural disposition is due 
to race, sex, and the peculiar constitution of the individual. This 
natural disposition, however, is but the starting-point of a new 
development. It is modified, in a passive way, by the environment, 
and, in an active way, by the reaction of intelligence and will. It 
is this latter reaction which constitutes Character proper in opposi- 
tion to Temperament, which is entirely a matter of physical consti- 
tution. From this general statement, it will be seen that the book 
falls naturally into four parts, dealing with Temperament, Character, 
Sex, and Race, respectively. 

In attempting to determine what Temperament is, M. Fouillee goes 
for help to biology. All anatomical structures, on the one hand, and 
all physiological functions, on the other, are now interpreted as 
changes, constructive and destructive, in the living matter itself. 
These two series of changes may be combined in various degrees, 
and the particular way in which they are related in any given case 
accounts for the temperament of the individual. Thus the old 
division of temperaments into Receptive (sensitif) and Active (adif) 
is seen to have a natural basis, for while feeling and action each 
involve both constructive and destructive processes, still, in general 
results, feeling is favorable to integration and action to disintegra- 
tion. Each of the classes mentioned has two divisions, since psychical 
reaction, either in the way of feeling or action, may be prompt 
without being intense or intense without being prompt. No concrete 
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individual, the author is careful to say, is the realization of any of 
the four abstract types which thus result. In any given instance, 
two or more types will be found in combination. Further, it must 
be remembered that the perfect and harmonious temperament is one 
in which there is a proper balance between the constructive and the 
destructive elements. 

In the section that deals with Character, M. Fouillee sets, out by 
demonstrating that intellect is not a superfluous accompaniment of 
the other psychical processes. The lowest organic being manifests 
a preference for one form of nourishment rather than another. But 
before one thing can be preferred to another, the two must be cognized 
as different from one another. The intellectual element, therefore, is 
present and active at the earliest stage. Further, Darwin has shown 
that in the struggle for existence intelligence is a condition of 
supremacy, and hence has developed more and more. If it were 
merely a useless concomitant, this would not be the case. Having 
thus proved that intellect is a primary and essential element, the 
author proceeds to classify characters according to the predominance 
and varying relation of the three great psychical factors — intellect, 
feeling, and will. This classification, he claims with justice, is more 
fundamental than the classification according to the objects to which 
our tendencies are directed. Objects are far from exhausting the 
subjective content of our tendencies, of which they are simply the 
points of application, the external occasions. What escapes in the 
classification by objects is precisely what is most important, namely, 
the tendencies themselves. 

The influence of Sex on temperament and character is discussed 
from the point of view of Geddes and Thomson's theory, that Sex 
is due to the preponderance of the constructive or destructive 
elements in the organism. The former is more prominent in the 
female, the latter in the male. By means of this biological principle 
the mental and moral characteristics of the two sexes are deduced. 
Woman represents the conservative element, while in man the active, 
restless, disintegrative element is predominant. Hence, in compari- 
son with men, women are calmer, more patient, less courageous, 
more emotional, less highly developed intellectually. On this view 
it is evident that the two sexes must be regarded as essentially 
different. They are complementary, however, and the one has the 
same worth as the other. 

The chapters devoted to the determination of character according 
to race are the least satisfactory in the book. After pointing out 
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that in myths, religious customs, etc., we have evidence of the essen- 
tial unity of the human spirit, M. Fouillee tries to explain how 
the differences observable between the various races have originated. 
The Negroes and the Orientals are then hurriedly characterized, and 
the Whites are dismissed with the remark that every one knows all 
about their essential traits. The author is not afraid lest the 
Eastern peoples should overrun Europe and dominate the world. 
The Whites are intellectually superior, and intellect can always devise 
means for the maintenance of its supremacy. 

Though this book is admirable in many respects, the general 
impression which it leaves is not altogether satisfactory. It is 
written in a clear and interesting manner, and the acuteness of the 
author is everywhere apparent. But, though it contains nothing 
that is altogether irrelevant, it contains a good deal that might with 
advantage have been compressed. In this respect it does not com- 
pare favorably with M. Paulhan's compact treatise, Les caracteres. 
Further, although M. Fouille'e has attempted to go beyond mere 
empirical observation and classification, he cannot be said to have 
worked out a scientific theory in any very systematic way. The 
'given' element in character is regarded as due to race, sex, and 
individual constitution. The last is dependent, presumably, on 
the relation existing in the organism between the constructive and 
destructive elements. But Sex also is determined by the same 
relation, so that on the author's principles two of the factors which 
he enumerates should fall together. At all events there is a diffi- 
culty here which should be taken into account. Moreover, Tempera- 
ment and Character are treated altogether independently of one 
another. The two should surely be brought into some relation, for 
both must be united in any concrete individual. It might be added 
that it is not obvious why there should be a classification of charac- 
ters according to the predominance of intellect, feeling, or will, if 
character "is the reaction of intellect and will " on the ' given ' (p. xvii). 
Indeed, it is very difficult to get any notion of what the author 
understands by Character and Temperament respectively. This 
fundamental distinction is rather indicated than sharply outlined. 
The book, in short, though interesting and suggestive, is somewhat 
loosely put together. Still it is an advance on previous works deal- 
ing with this subject, and should be welcomed accordingly. 

David Irons. 



